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"Thoreau' s  Influence  in  Britain"  by  William  Condry 
(Read  at  the  1981  Annnual  Meeting) 

Little  did  I  dream  in  the  days  of  my  youth  when 
I  first  dipped  with  such  delight  into  the  pages  of 
Walden  that  one  day  the  Thoreau  Society  of  America 
would  have  the  kindness  to  beat  a  pathway  to  my 
door  in  far  off  Wales  and  confer  the  greatest  honour 
of  my  life  -  this  invitation  to  address  your  annual 
meeting.   But  the  world  gives  a  strange  lurch  now 
and  then,  and  here  I  am,  quite  astonishingly, 
actually  in  Thoreau' s  home  town  which  till  now  has 
always  seemed  to  me  as  remote  as  Zanzibar  or  Tierra 
del  Fuego.   Another  lurch  the  world  has  given  is 
that  Edwin  Way  Teale  is  no  longer  with  us,  which  I 
deeply  regret,  for  he  was  a  man  I'd  been  most 
looking  forward  to  meeting. 

Well,  my  business  today  is  the  tracing  of  influ- 
ences, which  is  notoriously  dangerous  ground.   It's 
so  easy  to  get  carried  away  and  exaggerate  a 
writer's  importance  if  you  happen  to  be  fond  of  him. 
On  the  other  hand  it's  quite  possible  to  under- 
estimate the  influence  of  a  writer  like  Thoreau  be- 
cause he  probably  appeals  mainly  to  the  sort  of 


people  who  are  unlikely  to  make  a  great  noise  in  the 
world.   There's  certainly  one  thing  we  should  be 
thankful  for  -  that  Thoreau  never  formulated  his 
ideas  into  some  sort  of  an  "ism"  because  this  "ism" 
would  have  had  its  day  and  would  now  be  forgotten. 
Like  Fourierism,  for  instance.   As  it  is,  his  ideas 
are  free  to  float  off  in  all  directions  like  the 
seeds  of  thistles;  and   they're  still  flying  round 
the  world. 

As  for  Thoreau 's  reception  in  Britain,  it  seems 
generally  accepted  that  the  people  of  Old  England 
were  quicker  than  those  of  New  England  to  appreciate 
Thoreau' s  true  worth.   Anyway  I  hope  you'll  let  me 
get  away  with  this  one  because  it  isn't  very  often 
that  the  British  have  got  ahead  of  the  Yankees! 
What  probably  happened  was  that  for  a  long  time  the 
New  Englanders  were  too  close  to  Thoreau  to  get  him 
into  proper  focus.   For  several  decades  after  his 
death  his  fellow  countrymen  were  more  occupied  with 
weighing  up  Thoreau  the  man,  Thoreau  the  American  - 
and  they  devoted  much  time  to  dissecting  the  details 
of  his  life  and  to  gathering  every  scrap  of  gossip 
about  him.   After  all,  for  the  rest  of  the  century 
and  well  beyond,  there  were  folks  around  Concord  who 
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could  talk  about  him  as  someone  they'd  known  person- 
ally.  And  how  many  of  them  could  be  expected  to  see 
him  as  a  writer  to  set  the  world  on  fire  when  they 
remembered  him  as  a  loafer  who'd  set  the  wood  on 
fire? 

But  to  the  British,  3,000  miles  away,  Thoreau  was 
not  a  person.   He  was  a  book,  a  very  unusual  book, 
called  Walden  which  began  to  be  widely  known  over 
there  about  1880  onwards.   So  it  was  the  book's 
ideas,  not  so  much  the  author,  which  were  of  interest. 
The  question  is:   did  these  ideas  speak  to  the  con- 
dition of  people  in  Britain?   The  answer  is  a  de- 
cided yes  for  many  of  those  who  questioned  the 
values  upheld  by  the  establishment.   They  rejoiced  to 
come  upon  a  writer  who  so  cheerfully  bulldozed  his 
way  through  current  conventional  notions  with  forth- 
right statements  such  as:   "This  life  is  a  strange 
dream  and  I  don't  believe  at  all  any  account  men 
give  of  it".   Well,  you  can't  clear  the  deck  more 
completely  than  that.   Any  dissenting  individualist, 
any  protest  movement,  could  link  arms  with  such  a 
writer.   And  they  did. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  these  enthusiasts  who  first 
imported  Thoreau  into  Britain.   Many  of  them  are  now 
scarcely  remembered  except  by  scholars  but  all  of 
them  were  important  as  links  in  the  chain  of  ideas. 
Quickly  on  the  English  scene  came  Alexander  Japp 
(born  1839,  died  1905).   He  wrote  a  book  about  Thor- 
eau as  early  as  1877  which  was  something  only  Ellery 
Channing  had  done  before  that.   I'm  afraid  I  can't 
tell  you  much  about  Alexander  Japp  except  that  he 
was  born  in  Scotland  and  worked  all  his  life  as  a 
journalist  in  London.   He  wrote  biographies  about 
various  other  people,  including  Hawthorne,  and  he 
also  wrote  books  about  natural  history.   His  study 
of  Thoreau  was  completely  sympathetic  and  it  must 
have  helped  to  introduce  Walden  to  British  readers. 
But  if  Alexander  Japp  remains  a  somewhat  shadow/ 
figure  there  was  nothing  obscure  about  our  next 
English  Thoreauvian. 

Edward  Carpenter  (1844-1929)  had  a  very  powerful 
influence  on  British  social  ideas  particularly  in 
the  years  1880-1914.   He  was  a  man  of  some  private 
income  and  a  fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
he  could  have  lived  the  life  of  a  scholar;  or  of  an 
English  gentleman-parson  for  he'd  taken  holy  orders. 
Instead  in  1874  he  signed  off  from  the  church  and 
relinquished  his  university  fellowship  in  order  to 
spend  his  time  writing  and  lecturing,  often  about 
the  simple  life  and  current  social  evils.   He  took 
himself  off  to  live  in  the  country,  went  into  crafts 
like  sandal-making,  worked  his  own  land  and  sold  his 
own  produce  in  the  local  markets.   One  of  his  most 
popular  books  was  Civilization:  its  cause  and  its 
cure  but  I  suppose  his  most  lasting  work  is  the  long 
prose-poem  Towards  Democracy  which  went  through  many 
editions.   It  was  inspired  by  his  first  hero,  Walt 
Whitman.   But  with  Carpenter  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  how  quickly  and  completely  Thoreau  could 
capture  people.   Emerson  once  remarked  on  this  when 
talking  about  his  friend  Harrison  Blake.   "Blake 
believed  wholly  in  me",  said  Emerson,  "but  one  day 
he  met  Thoreau  and  never  came  to  my  home  afterwards". 
It  was  rather  like  that  with  Carpenter.   The  moment 
he  read  Walden,  which  was  long  after  he'd  read  Whit- 
man, it  left  him  quite  shaken:   "Its  ideal  of  life 
spent  with  nature  on  the  very  ground-plain  of  sim- 
plicity", he  wrote,  "has  shattered  the  conventional 
views  of  thousands  of  people.   It  helped,  I  must  con- 
fess, to  make  me  uncomfortable  for  some  years". 
Carpenter  was  often  referred  to  as  "the  English 
Whitman" ,  but  later  people  got  into  the  habit  of 
calling  him  the  "English  Thoreau". 


But  in  fact  "the  English  Thoreau"  is  a  title  much 
more  applicable  to  my  next  witness,  Henry  Salt  (1850- 
1939) .   He  was  another  who  deliberately  demoted  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  principle.   He  was  on  the  staff 
of  England's  most  exclusive  school,  Eton,  but  when 
he'd  been  teaching  classics  there  for  9  years  he 
succeeded  in  shocking  that  respectable  establishment 
by  taking  up  socialism,  pacifism,  vegetarianism  and 
the  anti-bloodsports  movement.   He  was  for  nearly 
30  years  honorary  secretary  of  the  Humanitarian 
League;  and  he  must  always  be  most  honorably  associ- 
ated with  Thoreau  because  in  1890  he  wrote  a  biogra- 
phy which,  91  years  later,  is  still  highly  esteemed. 
Henry  S.  Canby  called  it  "the  first  coherent  and 
intelligible  life  of  Thoreau".   And  in  1959  Walter 
Harding  said  it  was  "in  the  minds  of  most  scholars, 
the  best  biography  of  Thoreau." 

Just  like  Carpenter,  Henry  Salt  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  radical  and  humanitarian  movement, 
and  like  Carpenter  he  went  in  for  the  simple  life  in 
a  country  cottage  where  he  wrote  his  biographies  of 
Shelley  and  Thoreau.   He  was  in  touch  with  absolute- 
ly everybody  on  the  reforming  and  protesting  side  of 
life;  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  Thoreau 's  work  to 
Gandhi  with,  as  you  know,  very  significant  results. 
Among  Salt's  many  other  close  friends  were  William 
Morris,  W.  H.  Hudson  and  George  Bernard  Shaw.   We 
can  be  sure  that  quite  a  few  people  who'd  hardly 
ever  heard  of  Thoreau  were  treated  to  plenty  of 
Thoreau's  ideas  indirectly,  simply  by  being  in  the 
company  of  Henry  Salt.   Bernard  Shaw  for  instance 
was  heard  to  quote  Thoreau  on  several  occasions 
though  he  never  read  him.   Once  Shaw  wrote:   "My 
pastime  has  been  writing  sermons  in  plays,  sermons 
preaching  what  Salt  practiced".   Another  interesting 
thing  that  Shaw  tells  us  relates  to  the  Scottish 
journalist  and  playwright  William  Archer  who  was  a 
pioneer  champion  of  Ibsen:   "It  was  Salt  who  intro- 
duced William  Archer  to  me",  wrote  Shaw.   "Both  of 
them  were  Thoreau  specialists:   Salt  wrote  the  life 
of  Thoreau  and  William  Archer  called  his  cottage 
"Walden".   It  was  through  this  introduction  to 
Archer  that  I  started  writing  plays".   Isn't  it  in- 
teresting to  see  how  Shaw  got  into  the  Theatre  with 
the  spirit  of  Thoreau  lurking  somewhere  in  the  wings? 

From  all  accounts  Henry  Salt  was  a  retiring  schol- 
arly man  who  was  content  to  spread  his  ideas  quietly 
in  the  world.   Very  different  was  Robert  Blatchford 
(1851-1943)  who  was  decidedly  a  publicist.   He  was 
in  the  forefront  of  the  protest  movement  that  swept 
through  Britain  in  the  1890s  and  all  his  writings 
and  lectures  on  society  and  religion  were  addressed 
directly  to  the  working  man.   His  books  sold  liter- 
ally by  the  million  in  extremely  cheap  editions  and 
he  launched  a  very  popular  protest  paper  called  The 
Clarion.   Associated  with  The  Clarion  there  sprang 
into  being  a  whole  working-class  movement  consisting 
of  Clarion  clubs,  Clarion  debating  societies,  Clari- 
on drama  groups  and  Clarion  cycling  clubs. 

Blatchford 's  most  popular  book  was  a  blistering 
attack  on  social  conditions  called  "Merrie  England". 
It  appeared  in  1893  and  Blatchford  began  with  the 
suggestion  that  if  his  readers  read  Walden  first 
they  would  better  understand  what  he,  Blatchford, 
was  getting  at.   History  doesn't  record  how  many 
readers  actually  went  to  Thoreau  as  a  result  but 
since  Merrie  England  sold  two  million  copies  we  can 
assume  that,  by  the  mid-nineties,  Thoreau  was  pretty 
well-known  in  Britain. 

Blatchford  may  have  worshipped  Thoreau  but  what 
Thoreau  would  have  thought  of  Blatchord  might  well 
be  a  different  story.   But  to  be  followed  by  strange 
disciples  is  a  risk  that  every  prophet  takes.   And  if 
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Thoreau  was  and  is  quoted  by  all  sorts  of  unlikely 
people  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  being  so  ex- 
tremely quotable,  as  for  instance  when  he  wrote: 
"Lord  Somebody-or-other  may  have  made  himself  com- 
fortable; but  the  very  style  of  his  living  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen 
should  be  uncomfortable".   And  here's  another  passage 
that  was  seized  upon  by  the  British  leftwingers: 
"What  an  army  of  non-producers  society  produces: 
Many  think  themselves  well  employed  as  charitable 
dispensers  of  wealth  which  someone  else  earned;  and 
those  who  produce  nothing,  being  of  the  most  luxur- 
ious habits,  are  precisely  those  who  want  the  most 
and  complain  loudest  when  they  do  not  get  what  they 
want.   How  can  you  expect  such  blood-suckers  to  be 
happy?" 

This  was  all  good  socialist  stuff  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Labour  Party  tract  which  used  this  quotation 
was  careful  to  point  out  that  its  ideas  had  particu- 
lar force  because  they  didn't  come  from  a  socialist 
at  all  but  from  an  arch-individualist. 

Not  that  those  late-nineteenth  century  reformers 
were  socialists  in  the  modern  sense  of  state  social- 
ism.  They  knew  more  about  Shelley  and  Carlyle  than 
about  Marx  and  Engels.   Many  of  them  had  read  The 
Leaves  of  Grass  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  was  very 
dear  to  them.   Eventually  they  were  to  be  dismissed 
with  contempt  by  their  successors  in  the  labour 
movement  as  "the  sentimental  socialists"  because 
they  had  a  moral  rather  than  an  economic  basis  for 
their  ideas.   Today  they  stand  in  the  hazy  back- 
ground of  British  socialism  as  no  more  than  linger- 
ing fragrance.   But  they  were  a  great  influence  in 
their  day  and  if  any  patient  researcher  were  to  go 
and  spend  a  few  months  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum  digging  out  what  survives  of  the  many  pam- 
phlets and  booklets  of  the  period,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate correspondence,   my  guess  is  that  he'd  discover 
a  real  wealth  of  references  to  Thoreau.   Like  the 
man  in  Derby,  for  instance,  who  having  read  Walden 
went  to  prison  in  1902  for  refusing  to  pay  his 
taxes,  as  a  protest  against  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
And  we  know  also  that  there  were  various  small  local 
Thoreau  societies  and  Walden  clubs  in  Britain  at 
that  time.   How  interesting  it  would  be  to  find  out 
about  them,  where  they  were,  how  long  they  lasted, 
who  joined  them  and  what  they  all  talked  about.   I'm 
sure  it's  all  there,  tucked  away  in  British  libraries. 

Now  to  go  back  to  Robert  Blatchford  for  a  moment: 
he  had  another  important  influence  quite  outside  the 
world  of  political  ideas:   he  was  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  champions  of  the  open-air  movement 
which  today  we  take  for  granted  but  which  a  century 
ago  burst  out  like  a  social  revolution  in  highly 
industrialised  and  over-populated  countries  like 
England. 

When  I  look  back  on  my  life  I  see  myself  as  very 
much  a  product  of  that  open  air  revolution.   Bern  on 
the  edge  of  a  huge  working  town  like  Birmingham, 
England,  why  should  all  my  interests  have  been  in 
the  countryside,  and  why  should  all  my  inclinations 
have  urged  me  to  quit  the  urban  sprawl  as  soon  as  I 
was  through  with  my  education?   It  was,  I  believe, 
because  the  strong  tide  which  had  swept  millions  into 
the  towns  was,  for  some  of  us,  beginning  to  turn. 

But  to  understand  how  that  came  about  I  have  to 
look  back  over  my  father's  life.   He  was  born  in 
Birmingham  in  1874.   He  belonged  to  the  artisan  class, 
a  descendant  of  Irish  immigrants  (hence  my  Irish 
name) .   As  a  young  man  he  was  a  Blatchfordite  and 
a  Clarionite  and  he  went  on  many  an  outing  with  the 
Clarion  cycling  clubs  on  their  recently  invented 
safety  bicycles  with  their  new  air-filled  tyres. 


Before  then  there  were  only  penny  farthings  and 
solid  tyres.   My  father  remained  a  keen  open-air  man 
all  his  life  along  with  a  great  many  other  converts. 
And  this  enthusiasm  he  passed  on  to  me  by  taking  me 
camping  in  the  days  when  camping  for  pleasure  was 
something  rather  new. 

A  popular  book  inspired  by  the  open-air  movement 
was  an  anthology  compiled  in  1899  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
called  The  Open  Road  which  went  through  many  print- 
ings.  Henry  David  got  into  it  with  his  little  poem 
about  the  wind  that  blows  being  all  that  anybody 
knows . 

Meanwhile,  as  you  might  expect,  the  British  es- 
tablishment totally  disapproved  of  Thoreau 's  ideas. 
Hence  the  article  about  him  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  of  1911  which,  while  acknowledging  him 
as  a  naturalist  and  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  is 
scornful  of  his  philosophy  and  is  quite  silent 
about  the  influence  he'd  been  exerting  on  ideas  in 
Britain  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It's  interesting  to  see  how  two  contrasting  atti- 
tudes to  Thoreau  have  long  existed  side  by  side, 
both  approving  of  him  but  both  highly  selective  of 
what  they  approved,  the  one  group  in  love  with  his 
social  ideas,  the  other  devoted  to  Thoreau  the  poet- 
naturalist.   As  we  heard  in  Fred  Wagner's  splendid 
talk  last  night,  Thoreau  was  for  Alcott  above  all  a 
poet-naturalist.   A  much  later  enthusiast  for  Thor- 
eau as  poet-naturalist  put  pen  to  paper  in  1912. 
This  was  Walter  T.  Haydon,  F.L.S.,  who  gave  the 
presidential  address  to  the  Liverpool  Botanical 
Society  for  that  year.   Haydon  gives  a  most  interes- 
ting account  in  17,000  words  (plus  12  of  his  own 
photographs)  of  tw°  visits  he  made  here  wherf  he 
was  taken  round  by  Adams  Tolman,  the  Concord  natur- 
alist.  Together  they  visited  many  of  Thoreau 's 
haunts  and  saw  many  of  the  plants  and  animals  Thor- 
eau mentions.   But  like  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
of  the  previous  year,  Haydon  makes  no  mention  of  any 
possible  social  or  political  implications  in  Thoreau1 s 
ideas:   for  him  they  were  moral  ideas  only. 

Another  writer  with  rather  the  same  line  of  thought 
was  William  J.  Jupp  (not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Alexander  Japp  I  mentioned  earlier) .   In  1922 
William  Jupp  wrote  a  rather  strange  spiritual  auto- 
biography called  Wayfarings,  a  book  which  I  imagine 
would  be  hard  to  come  by  today  outside  a  few  British 
libraries.   Jupp  was  a  nonconformist  minister  in 
search  of  a  personal  philosophy  and  was  much  influ- 
enced by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Emerson,  Whitman  and 
Carpenter.   But  eventually  Thoreau  proved  the  great 
revelation  of  his  life.   I  will  give  you  a  few  of 
Jupp's  words  because  they  probably  crystallise  what 
Thoreau  meant  to  many  of  his  sympathisers  in  the 
early  twentieth  century.   "Here  was  an  idealist", 
wrote  Jupp,  "who  saw  quite  clearly  the  thing  worth 
living  for  and  set  himself  from  the  beginning  to 
clear  the  ground  and  keep  it  clear  for  that.   A  man 
who  knew  that  life  did  not  consist  in  the  abundance 
of  things  that  anyone  possesses  but  in  health  and 
holiness  of  body,  serenity  of  soul,  freedom  of 
thought,  action  and  endeavour;  and  in  knowledge;  and 
beauty  and  joy  in  the  living  world". 

William  Jupp's  little  book  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  World  War  I  and  it  concludes  with  words  of  sup- 
port for  the  much  persecuted  pacifists  of  that  war. 
By  now  the  world  was  changing  and  many  things  were 
coming  tr  an  end  -  the  popular  interest  in  Thoreau 's 
ideas  for  example.   It's  worth  noting  that  just  as 
the  American  Civil  War  gave  the  death-blow  to  trans- 
cendentalism so  the  first  World  War  practically 
obliterated  those  idealistic  movements  which  had 
owed  so  much  to  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Shelley, 
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Carlyle  and  the  rest.   1914  was  a  bitter  year  in  the 
history  of  British  protest  movements  when  suddenly 
their  ranks  were  thinned   by  a  tidal  wave  of  patrio- 
tism.  Incredibly  even  Blatchford  turned  right  round 
and  became  a  vehement  champion  of  the  war.   Still 
there  were  a  few  like  Salt  and  his  Humanitarian 
League  who  kept  the  faith. 

By  1918  we  were  into  a  new  age  -  the  age  of  the 
motor  car  and  the  aeroplane;  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  technology  was  on  its  way.   Society  was  getting 
ever  more  mad  about  money.   And  ever  more  regimented. 
The  idea  of  each  man  hearing  a  different  drummer  had 
become  virtually  unintelligible.   It  was  left  to  a 
few  individual  writers  to  keep  Thoreau's  ideas  alive. 
There  was  Henry  Nevinson  (1856-1941)  a  journalist  of 
immense  prestige  and  output  who  had  a  long  career 
spent  battling  in  words  in  many  countries  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed.   Eventually  Nevinson  found  his  way 
here  to  Concord  and  walked  out  to  Walden  Pond. 
"There  I  sat  long",  he  wrote,  "for  there  was  the  place 
I  had  wished  to  visit  more  than  any  other  in  America. 
It  was  there  my  friend  Thoreau  had  lived,  and  there 
in  loneliness  had  conceived  the  little  book  which  to 
me  is  the  most  beautiful  product  that  ever  sprang 
from  American  soil,  as  he  himself  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  courageous  nature". 

Another  journalist  and  writer  of  famous  novels  and 
other  books  between  the  wars  was  H.  M.  Tomlinson. 
Nearly  twenty  years  younger  than  Nevinson  he  too  was 
a  devout  Thoreauvian.   "There  have  been  reviewers", 
he  wrote ,  "who  have  hinted  at  origins  for  my  books , 
but  not  one  of  them  has  ever  noticed  that  I  must 
have  brooded  long  on  Walden  Pond" . 

There  was  nother  writer,  a  delightful  man  called 
Dugald  Semple  who  liked  to  be  known  as  "the  Scottish 
Thoreau".   His  beliefs  were  set  out  in  his  last  book: 
"A  Free  Man's  Philosophy"  (1933).   He  carried  on  in 
the  old  tradition  of  Carpenter  and  Salt  -  a  back-to- 
the-land  simple  lifer,  vegetarian,  teetotaller,  herb- 
alist, nature  curist  and  a  friend  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 
He  suffered  from  the  old  dilemma  of  wanting  the 
brotherhood  of  man  yet  being  horrified  at  the  thought 
of  state  socialism  with  its  army  of  officials  who, 
instead  of  freeing  the  masses  would,  he  reckoned, 
only  help  to  keep  them  enslaved. 

Dugald  Semple  was  one  of  Henry  Salt's  junior  dis- 
ciples.  In  his  younger  days  back  in  July  1917  he  had 
spoken  on  the  same  platform  as  Salt  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  London,  when  the  Humanitarian  League  organized 
a  well-attended  meeting  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  Thoreau's  birth.   And  perhaps  this  is  a  moment  to 
recall  Salt's  last  thoughts  about  the  Humanitarian 
League.   On  his  death-bed  in  1939  he  said:   "I  failed 
with  the  Humanitarian  League.   We  were  a  century  or 
two  toe  soon .  " 

But  isn't  this  something  that  can  be  said  of  many 
of  Thoreau's  ideas,  that  they  too  were  far  ahead  of 
their  day?   But  they're  none  the  worse  for  that. 
Seeds  can  lie  dormant  many  years  until  their  time 
comes.   And  Salt  was  wrong.   He  didn't  fail  at  all. 
True,  his  Humanitarian  League  had  folded  and  the 
second  World  War  was  about  to  begin.   But  humanitari- 
anism  lives  on. 

Although  Dugald  Semple  had  quite  a  following  for 
many  years,  Thoreau  was  now  known  best  not  as  a 
thinker  but  as  a  nature  writer.    As  such  he  was  en- 
tirely expurgated  and  respectable  and  he  took  his 
place  along  with  celebrated  British  nature  writers 
like  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,  Richard  Jefferies 
and  W.  H.  Hudson.   Of  these  Gilbert  White  died  24 
years  before  Thoreau  was  born.   Richard  Jefferies 
died  young  of  tuberculosis  in  1887.   I  don't  think 
he  ever  mentioned  Thoreau,  perhaps  never  even  heard 


of  him.   But  Hudson,  who  survived  till  1922,  was  not 
only  a  great  nature  writer,  but  was  also  a  pioneer 
in  the  conservationist  movement  which  produced  such 
now  well  established  organizations  as  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.   Back  in  1917 
Hudson  had  paid  Thoreau  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
tributes:   "I  have  failed  to  find  in  all  the  books 
and  articles  I  nave  read,  a  satisfying  and  adequate 
statement  or  exposition  of  the  man  and  his  true 
place  in  the  world  of  mind  and  spirit.   I  will  stick 
to  my  belief  that  when  the  bicentenary  of  his  birth 
comes  round  and  is  celebrated  by  our  descendants; 
when  are  forgotten  all  those  who  anatomized  Thoreau 
in  order  to  give  him  his  true  classification  -  now 
as  a  Gilbert  White,  now  as  a  lesser  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  now  as  a  Richard  Jefferies,  now  as  somebody 
else,  he  will  be  regarded  as  simply  himself,  as 
Thoreau,  one  without  master  or  mate  who  was  ready  to 
follow  his  own  genius  whithersoever  it  might  lead 
him,  and  was  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  prophets". 

We  now  come  to  the  second  World  War.   Inevitably 
this  was  a  pretty  hopeless  time  for  Thoreau's  social 
ideas.   But  they  meant  much  to  the  pacifist  movement 
which,  thanks  mainly  to  the  political  left,  to  the 
Ouakers  and  to  a  few  independently-minded  leaders 
of  other  churches,  was  now  numerically  stronger  and 
far  better  organised  than  it  had  been  in  World  War 
I.   It  continued  to  draw  strength  from  Walden  and 
from  Civil  Disobedience  and  its  literature  was  well 
sprinkled  with  quotations  from  these  works.   I  give 
you  just  one  example:   a  book  published  in  1940 
called  The  Seven  Stars  of  Peace,  an  anthology  se- 
lected by  Arthur  Stanley.   It  includes  this  extract 
from  Walden:    "Some  can  be  patriotic  who  have  no 
self-respect  . . .  They  love  the  soil  which  makes  their 
graves  but  have  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  may 
still  animate  their  clay.   Patriotism  is  a  maggot  in 
their  heads". 

Since  World  War  II  the  wheel  has  turned  again  and 
Thoreau  is  being  read  increasingly  for  his  ideas. 
It's  a  younger  generation  who've  taken  him  up  and 
now  in  the   1980 's  Thoreau  is  once  more  clearly 
associated  with  the  things  he  began  to  stand  for  in 
Britain  in  the  1880s. 

It's  a  quite  remarkable  revival  of  a  writer  whose 
philosophy  twenty  years  ago  seemed  to  be  on  its  way 
out  of  the  world.  His  ideas  of  the  simplified  life 
and  of  how  to  make  getting  a  living  into  a  poetic 
act  are  now  closely  linked  with  the  self-sufficiency, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  Green  Peace  and  similar  move- 
ments. 

Near  where  I  live  in  Wales  there's  a  Centre  for 
Alternative  Technology.   It's  manned  entirely  by 
young  idealists  who  cannot  accept  the  philosophy  of 
modern  society  and  the  squandering  and  pollution 
that  go  with  it.   On  their  premises  they  have  a 
bookstall  and  when  I  go  there  I  am  pleased  to  see  a 
paper-back  Walden  on  display.   This  may  be  good  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  Thoreau  is  being  read  by 
young  Britishers.   But  it  isn't  exactly  a  trout  in 
the  milk.   So  I  consulted  a  young  man  who  till  re- 
cently was  in  charge  of  this  Alternative  Technology 
set-up  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  he  is  a  keen 
Thoreau  man. 

Another  side  of  the  modern  scene  is  the  deep  in- 
terest people  now  have  in  arts  and  crafts  -  the  wood 
carvers,  the  weavers,  the  potters,  the  painters,  the 
sculptors  and  all  the  rest.   For  all  I  know  there 
may  even  be  a  few  pencil-makers.   The  other  day  I 
was  delighted  to  see  a  magnificent  book:   Utopian 
Craftsmen  by  Lional  Lambourne,  recently  published  in 
London.   Lambourne  writes:   "The  inspiring,  self- 
sufficiency  of  rural  life  in  Thoreau's  Walden,  first 


published  in  England  in  1884,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
a  generation  of  individualists  seeking  "a  broad  mar" 
gin"  to  their  lives.   The  emergent  arts  and  crafts 
movement  derived  from  his  book  a  sense  of  priorities. 
Like  him,  believing  that  'men  have  become  the  tools 
of  their  tools',  they  attempted  to  establish  their 
own  individual  Utopias". 

So  I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that  Henry  is  still 
fishing  in  the  stream  of  time  with  great  success, 
still  sifting  the  sunbeams  for  the  public  good.   And 
I'm  sure  Walden  must  always  find  a  place  on  some 
people's  shelves,  for  it  is  a  strangely  haunting  book 
that  comes  into  the  mind  at  odd  moments  to  comfort 
or  to  inspire. 

We  can  never  know  what  number  of  people  are  pri- 
vately influenced  by  Thoreau,  and  I'm  not  suggesting 
that  there  are  a  great  many  living  in  cabins  in  the 
British  woods  because  they've  read  Walden.   But  you 
can  live  quietly  in  a  cabin  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  think  Walden  must  always  appeal  to  those  who  see 
life  as  a  quest  for  truth  and  beauty.   We've  many  of 
us  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse  and  a  turtle 
dove  and  are  still  on  their  trail. 

May  I  end  on  a  personal  note?   I'm  a  naturalist 
but  like  so  many  naturalists  these  days  I've  been 
forced  by  events  to  give  more  and  more  of  my  time  to 
conservation  -  which  means  endless  writings,  lectures, 
committees  and  fund-raisings  in  order  to  acquire  and 
maintain  nature  reserves.   In  this  conservation 
business  you  may  begin  with  what  looks  a  straight- 
forward project  of  protecting  a  species  or  a  habitat. 
But  gradually  you  get  involved  in  the  wider  issues 
of  what  you're  doing  and  you  end  up  by  speculating 
not  only  about  the  conservation  of  particular  plants 
and  animals,  but  of  the  earth  itself  and  every 
forest,  plain,  mountain  and  ocean.   And  you  wonder 
about  the  conservation  of  the  human  spirit,  also. 
This  is  where  Thoreau  becomes  very  dear  to  us.   He 
says  so  much  that  is  directly  to  the  point  about 
man's  place  in  the  world.   He  saw  that  as  man  drifted 
ever  further  from  nature  and  simplicity  in  pursuit 
of  a  manifest  destiny  (which  used  to  be  called  pro- 
gress and  which  today  we  call  a  growth  economy) ,  the 
poorer  must  become  the  quality  of  his  life.   So  I  am 
every  grateful  to  Thoreau  for  phrases  like  "the 
tonic  of  wildness"  and  "in  wildness  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  world" . 

Well,  there's  a  lot  more  to  say  but  my  time  has  run 
out.   I've  had  no  time  to  even  mention  Ireland  or 
Wales.   So  I  guess  I'll  need  to  come  back  some  other 
year  to  tell  you  how  the  story  goes  on.   Why  not  fix 
the  date  now?   What  about  the  bi-centenary  of  Thor- 
eau' s  birth?   I  shall  then  be  ninety-nine.   And  Walter 
Harding  will  be  just  a  hundred.   So  with  Harding  and 
Thoreau  together  we'll  get  two  centenaries  for  the 
price  of  one. 

But  for  now,  all  I  can  say  is:   thank  you  very  much 
for  having  me  and  thank  you  for  listening  so  kindly. 


Cn. 


Sept.  5,  1854 


Thoreau  in  Wellf leet  by  Mary  Gail  Fenn 

Wellfleet.   To  readers  of  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod  the 
name  calls  to  mind  an  eighty-eight  year  old  resident 
of  that  town  named  John  Newcomb,  at  whose  house 
Thoreau  and  Channing  spent  the  night.   The  descrip- 
tion of  oysterman  Newcomb  standing  before  the  fire- 
place while  he  simultaneously  regaled  the  Concord 
pair  with  stories  and  flavored  their  breakfast  cook- 
ing behind  him  with  liberal  squirts  of  tobacco  juice 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  in  Thoreau's 
book. 
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Pre-Revolutionary  Wellfleet  was  a  whaling  port  but 
the  English  blockade  effected  first  inactivity,  then 
silting  in  of  the  harbor,  and  finally  a  demise  of 
that  industry.   In  Thoreau's  day  the  town  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  New  England  oyster  business  as  well 
as  producing  thousands  of  barrels  of  salt  from  its 
thirty  to  forty  salt  works.   In  the  last  three 
decades  of  the  19th  century  it  became  famous  again 
when  a  local  ship's  captain  brought  home  some  stra- 
nge fruit  from  one  of  his  voyages  to  Jamaica.   So 
popular  became  the  bananas  that  by  1899  Captain 
Baker's  venture  had  become  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
Today,  Wellfleet  has  a  population  of  about  2,000 
which  mushrooms  to  a  summer  high  of  over  13,000. 
More  than  half  the  land  in  town  is  part  of  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  Wellfleet  Oysterman.   His 
little  house  on  the  shore  of  Williams  Pond,  one  of 
seven  ponds  near  Newcomb's  Hollow,  still  stands  on 
the  knoll  which  a  later  owner  dubbed  Mount  Thoreau. 
Still  at  the  windows  are  the  inside  shutters  or 
casements  which  rattled  in  the  wind  during  that  night 
in  1849.   The  famous  fireplace  has  since  been   re- 
modeled.  A  colony  of  houses  has  sprung  up  around 
the  ponds  where,  in  Thoreau's  time,  only  "two  or 
three  sober-looking  houses"  stood. 

It  took  several  visits  to  Wellfleet  to  track  down 
the  grave  of  the  Oysterman.   The  town  hall  staff 
sent  us  off  to  two  cemetaries,  one  in  South  Well- 
fleet.   Both  were  well  peppered  with  Newcomb  graves 
and  South  Wellfleet  produced  a  John  Newcomb  but  the 
dates  were  wrong.   After  fruitless  searching,  a  book 
turned  up,  written  in  the  1940s,  describing  the 
stone  as  white  marble  with  a  crack  across  it.   In 
the  intervening  years  it  was  possible  that  the  stone 
had  cracked  completely,  so  the  next  trip  was  devoted 
to  searching  out  broken  gravestones  in  Duck  Creek 
Cementery.   At  last  we  came  across  a  row  of  four 
white  marble  stones,  one  broken  in  two  with  the  upper 
half  lying  face  down  and  partially  covered  with 
bearberry  vines.   Pulling  the  vegetation  aside  and 
prying  the  stone  from  the  earth,  we  set  it  against 
its  base  and  read  the  inscription: 
"John  Y.  Newcomb 
died 

Dec.  15,  1856 

aged  94  yrs  2  mo 

For  as  in  Adam  all  die  even  so  in 

Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive" 
The  other  three  stones  were  in  memory  of  Newcomb's 
wife,  Thankful;  his  daughter,  "who,"  Thoreau  remark- 
ed, "appeared  nearly  as  old  as  her  mother,"  also 
named  Thankful;  and  John  Jr.,  the  fool,  to  whom 
Channing  whimsically  referred  as  "the  wizard."   It 
was  interesting  and  somehow  in  character  that  the 
old  man  had  outlived  all  three. 

But  there  was  another  stone  nearby.   When  we  saw 
the  name  we  recalled  the  question  the  Wellfleet  Oys- 
terman asked  Thoreau. 

"'I've  thought  if  I  ever  met  a  learned  man 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  this  question. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  Axy  is  spelt,  and 
what  it  means?  There's  a  girl  over  here 
is  named  Axy.   Wife,  how  is  it  spelt? 

She  said,  'It  is  in  the  Bible;  I've 
seen  it.  A  c  h,  ach,  s  e  h,  seh,  - 
Achseh.  ' 

'noes  that  spell  Axy?  Well,  do  you  know 
what  it  means?' 

'No,'  I  replied,  'I  never  hard  the 
sound  before. ' " 
The  name  we  saw  on  the  stone  was  Achsah. 
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Gura,  Philip  F.  THE  WISDOM  OF  WORDS:  LANGUAGE, 
THEOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
RENAISSANCE.  Middletown:  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Press,  1981.  201pp.  Philip  Gura's  book  is 
not  easy  reading.  It  is  slow  going,  not  from 
his  style,  but  from  the  depth  of  his  studies. 
But  it  is  more  than  worth  the  while  spending  the 
time  on  it.  It  is  one  of  the  more  important 
books  on  Transcendentalism  in  recent  years.  The 
early  chapters  are  superb  clarifications  of  the 
basic  issues  in  the  conflicts  between  first  the 
Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarians  in  New  England 
of  the  early  19th  century  and  then  of  the  con- 
flicts between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Transcend- 
entalists, and  the  influence  of  thuir  vocabular- 
ies on  their  ways  of  thinking  (which  is  far 
more  important  than  one  might  first  imagine). 
And  all  of  this  is  fundamental  to  any  under- 
standing of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
which  Thoreau  grew  up  and  which  helped  to 

mould  him  into  the  man  he  became.  The  climax 
chapter  of  the  book,  however,  is  a  study  of 
Thoreau' s  own  "way  with  words" — his  interest 
in  the  linguistic  theories  of  his  day,  especi- 
ally those  of  Kraitsir,  and  the  impact  they  had 
on  him,  making  him  one  of  the  most  effective 
prose  writers  of  his  day.  Mr.  Gura's  analysis 
of  the  famous  "Deep  Cut"  passage  in  the  "Spring" 
chapter  of  WALDEN  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  most 
persuasive  of  the  many,  many  analyses  of  that 
controversial  passage  and  sheds  a  tremendous 
amount  of  light  on  what  it  is  that  makes  Tho- 
reau so  effective  a  writer.  Thoreau,  in  his 
"Reading"  chapter  of  WALDEN  says  that  good 
books  require  a  deliberate  reading.  This  is  one 
of  those  books  that  require  a  deliberate  read- 
ing, and  it  is  worth  every  effort  expended 
upon  it. 
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Scharnhorst,  Gary.  "He  Is  Able  to  Write  a  Work 
That  Will  Not  Die:  W.R.Alger  and  T.Starr  King 
on  Thoreau."  TJQ,  13  (Jan.  1981),  4-17. 

Sherwood,  Mary  P.   "Making  Walden  Pond  Forever 
Wild."  OUTDOOR  AMERICA,  46  (May,  1981),  6ff. 

Storrs,  Carol.  "In  the  Wake  of  Thoreau."  SMALL 
BOAT  JOURNAL,  18  (April,  1981),  58-61.  Fol- 
lowing Thoreau  on  the  Concord  rivers. 

Styrcula,  Keith.  "A  Film  She  Didn't  Just  Thoreau 
Together."  ITHACA  COLLEGE  NEWS.  Feb.  1981.  On 
the  making  of  Sheila  Laffey's  Walden  film. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  JOURNAL:  VOLUIffi  1 :  1837- 
1844.  Edited  by  John  C.  Broderick,  et  al. 
Princeton  University  Press,  1981.  702pp.  At 
long  last  we  have  the  first  volume  of  the  JOUR- 
NAL in  the  Princeton  edition,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  great  rejoicing.  It  combines  into  one  vol- 
ume material  (re-edited,  of  course)  that  one 
used  to  have  to  go  for  to  the  old  1906  edition, 
plus  Sanborn's  "First  Journey,"  plus  Perry  Mil- 
ler' s  "Consciousness  in  Concord,"  plus  a  wealth 
of  uncollected  and  unpublished  material.  The 
editors  through  a  careful  study  of  widely  scat- 
tered manuscripts  have  been  able  to  restore  to 
the  journal  many,  many  pages  of  text  that  Tho- 
reau himself  tore  out  in  working  on  later  texts 
(though  there  are  still  many  pages  of  manuscript 
that  are  still  missing  and  probably  lost  for- 
ever) .  But  at  any  rate,  now  for  the  first  time 
we  have  all  of  Thoreau's  known  extant  journal  up 
to  1844  in  one  volume. 

The  editorial  practice  followed  is  a  very  sane 
one:  "The  present  edition  prints  Thoreau's  orig- 
inal stage  of  composition — the  Journal  as  unmed- 
iated  by  any  later  intentions."   (The  1906  edi- 
tionsometimes  presented  the  original  state  of 
composition,  but  at  other  points  and  with  no 
consistency  printed  Thoreau's  later  revisions 
which  were  often  a  mid-step  between  the  origi- 
nal journal  and  some  book  or  essay  which  Tho- 
reau was  working  on — but  the  reader  could  never 
be  sure  which  it  was.)  Thus  we  find  the  journal 
now  just  as  Thoreau  first  wrote  it,  even  down  to 
his  misspellings  (and  this  reveals  him  to  have 
been  an  atrocious  speller!)  and  inconsistencies 
of  punctuation  and  grammar.  It  gives  us  much 
more  of  the  flavor  of  a  journal  than  did  the 
polished  1906  edition  and  yet  offers  no  difficult- 
y  in  either  readability  or  in  ascertaining  Tho- 
reau's intent.  The  use  of  ragged  right-hand 
margain  in  the  printing  adds  surprisingly  much 
to  the  flavor,  too.  The  decision  to  print 
"clear  text,"  without  all  the  sic' s  and  brackets 
and  arrows  of  some  of  the  recent  scholarly  texts 
such  as  the  Emerson  journals,  makes  for  clear 
and  easy  reading. 

One  must  face  the  fact  that  this  is  early  Tho- 
reau before  he  really  mastered  his  style.  Much 
of  it  is  material  that  few  would  bother  to  read 
had  Thoreau  not  gone  on  later  to  write  his  mas- 
terpieces. But  for  those  who  want  to  know  what 
the  young  Thoreau  was  like  and  how  his  ideas  and 
his  style  developed,  this  is  essential  and  even 
fascinating  reading.  And  scattered  here  and 
there  are  some  of  his  real  gems. 

As  with  all  the  Princeton  edition  volumes, 
all  the  editorial  apparatus  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  where  it  is  available  to  the 
scholar  but  out  of  the  way  of  the  general  read- 
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er.  There  are  206  pages  of  it — textual  notes, 
emendations,  alterations,  etc.,  but  also  (and 
this  is  new  to  the  Princeton  edition)  annotations 
which  identify  quotations,  ana  geographical,  bio- 
graphical and  historical  references.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  volume  is  a  najor  event.  No  serious 
student  of  Thoreau  will  want  to  be  without  it. 
And  we  all  look  forward  to  publication  of  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  of  journal. 

.  THZ  RIVMt.  Review.  WILMINGTON  rDel. ] 

NEWS.  Aug.  5,  1963. 

.  WALDEN  AMD  OTHER  WRITINGS.  Edited  by  Wil- 
liam Howarth.  New  York:  Modern  Library,  1981. 
74.3pp.  A  re-issue  of  the  old  Modern  Library 
edition  which  includes  all  of  WALDEN,  selec- 
tions from  three  of  the  travel  books  and  five 
of  the  essays.  Added  are  a  good  thirty-page 
series  of  selections  from  the  JOURNAL,  a  brief 
updated  bibliography,  and  a  new  introduction  by 
Howarth.  Unfortunately  all  the  old  material  is 
printed  from  the  old  Modern  Library  plates 
which  are  notoriously  inaccurate,  varying  from 
the  best  text  of  WALDEN,  for  instance,  at  more 
than  800  points! 

Vickery,  Jim  Dale.   "The  Walking  Life:  A  Thought- 
ful Stroll  with  Henry  David  Thoreau."  WRITER'S 
DIGEJT.  Sept.  1981.  p.  64-. 
Whalen,  Margie.  "Kta^.dn  Revisited,"  TJQ,  13 

(Jan.  1981),  29-33. 
lama  moto,  Midori.   "Thoreau  Revisited  by  Kurt 
Vonnegut,  Jr."  BULL.  OF  THOREAU  SOC.  OF 
JAPAN,  7  (Dec.  1980),  21-26. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  for 
information  used  in  this  bulletin:  A.Butler, 
R.  Chapman, S. Davidson, F.Dedmond,D.Kamen-Kaye,  G. 
Kerf oot  ,A .  Kovar  ,L.Leary,H.  Luder  ,M.  Manning',!) .  McWil- 
liams,G.Montiero,E. Oliver, G. Ryan, E. Shaw, R.Stowell, 
R.Thompson, P.Walker, H. Wheelwright,  and  P.Williams. 
Please  keep  the  secretary  informed  of  items  he  has 
missed  and  new  items  as  they  appear. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  .... 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  in  Concord 
on  August  19,  1981,  and  thanks  to  a  large  number 
of  additional  proxy  votes  being  filed,  the  society 
far  surpassed  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority 
in  approving  the  amendments  listed  in  the  Summer, 
1981  bulletin,  and  the  society  has  automatically 
become  approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Seriice 
as  a  non-profit  educational  institution. 

New  life  members  of  the  Thor-au  Society  in- 
clude Rev.  Milton  Detterline  of  St.  Peters,  Pa., 
and  Frederic  Braun  of  Antigo,  Wise. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  will  be  held 
at  12  noon  on  Dec.  29th,  in  the  Petit  Trianon 
Room  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  There 
will  be  a  panel  discussion  of  "Teaching  Thoreau 
in  the  Eighties"  led  by  Laraine  Fergenson,  Robert 
Gross,  Michael  Meyer,  and  Joel  Myerson,  and 
chaired  by  Walter  Harding.  Non-members  of  the 
MLA  are  welcome  to  attend  and  should  pick  up 
free  passes  at  the  information  desk. 

E.K.Janrdhan,  R.Mandir,  Edathara.  Palghat, 
Kerala,  India  678611,  a  member  of  our  society, 
is  interested  in  corresponding  with  other  mem- 
bers about  their  mutual  interest  in  Thoreau. 


Don  Norford  would  like  to  know  where  Thoreau 
says  to  the  effect  that  "All  truth  consists  in 
the  perception  of  an  analogy;  we  reason  from  our 
hand  to  our  head."  And  Henry  Armistead  asks 
where  Thorecu  says,  "If  you  want  to  see  something 
different  today,  take  the  same  trail  you  took 
yesterday."  Debbie  Yakus  has  identified  the 
quotation  queries  in  the  last  bulletin — "All 
that  man  has  to  say  or  do  that  can  possibly 
concern  mankind,  is  in  some  shape  or  other  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  love"  as  being  from  the 
journal  for  May  6,  1854-  (VI, 237). 

Colorado  River  Tours  (P.O.Box  1386,  Durango, 
Col.  81 301)  sell  a  T-shirt  for  $10  that  quotes 
Thoreau' s  "I  say  beware  of  all  enterprises  that 
require  new  clothes." 

MUSEUM  MAGAZINE  for  September,  1981,  repro- 
duces a  colorful  serigraph  painting  of  "Walden  Pond 
in  the  Spring"  by  Kay  Ameche  that  sells  for  $300. 

^erry  Woodbridge  {Amherst  '80)  wrote  as  an 
honors  project  at  Amherst  a  play  entitled  "The  Es- 
sential Facts  of  Life"  based  on  the  life  of  Tho- 
reau. 

A  novelist  by  the  name  of  David  Thoreau  has  writ- 
ten a  novel  entitled  "City  at  Bay"  about  San  Fran- 
sisco  (New  York:  Arbor  House,  1979). 

ALL  IN  ONE:  BASIC  WRITING  SKILLS  WORKBOOK  AND 
READER,  a  textbook  aimed  at  college  students  hav- 
ing difficulty  with  English,  by  Laraine  Fergenson 
&  Marie-Louis  Matthew  (Prentice-Hall,  1980)  bases 
its  exercises  on  vocabulary  builaing  on  Thoreau' s 
"Resistance  to  Civil  Government." 

Jane  Langton's  children's  novel  about  Walden 
Pond  won  an  "Honor  Book  Award"  in  this  year's  New- 
bery  Medal  contest. 

Thoreau' s  letter  of  May  16,  1857  to  Daniel  Ricket- 
son  is  being  offered  for  sale  for  £3000  by  American 
Mail  Auction  of  Allentown,  Pa.  And  Joseph  Rubinfine, 
RFD  1,  Pleasantville,  N.J.  08232,  is  offering  Horace 
Greeley's  July  8,  1852  letter  to  Thoreau  for  $650. 
A  recent  real  estate  ad  for  a  $91,500  lakefront 
house  in  Islip,  L.I.  begins  "Thoreau  is  Alive!"  We 
wonder.  And  an  ad  in  the  NEW  YORK  TTMES  offers  an 
estate  in  Hanover,  Va.,  named  "Walden' s  Pond"  [sic] 
for  £4.50,000! 

Recently  at  Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus  a 
dance  entitled  "Thoreau"  by  faculty  member  Marga- 
rita Banos-Milton  was  performed.  It  featured 
"duet  couples  weaving  between  seas  of  dancers  to 
create  contrasting  moods  associated  with  experi- 
ences of  nature." 

Thoreau  Society  member  Bill  Kreiger,  chairman  of 
the  Humanities  Division  at  Fort  Steilacoom  Com- 
munity College  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  building  a 
log  cabin  to  be  named  in  Thoreau' s  honor  on  his 
campus.  It  will  be  used  in  part  to  house  the 
writing  classes  which  feature  Thoreau  as  a  model 
writer. 

According  to  Richard  Paul  Janaro  and  Thelma  Alt- 
shuler  in  THE  ART  OF  BEING  HUMAN  (Harper  &  Row, 
1979,  p.  356) :  "Thoreau  .  .  .  refused  to  buy  cot- 
ton shirts  made  in  New  England  mills  which  exploited 
workers."  This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  of  this. 
Is  there  any  basis  in  fact  for  it?  His  friend  Al- 
cott  refused  to  wear  cotton  because  it  was  raised 
by  slave  labor. 

Dennis  Hannan  of  Wappingers  Falls,  N.Y.  directs 
a  group  of  educational  and  managerial  consultants 
under  the  name  "Walden  Associates"  with  their  mot- 
to being  "Creatively  thorough." 


